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RISE OF AMENDMENT SENTIMENT 


of child labor which has been achieved through 

the child labor provisions in the industrial codes 
and the unquestioned and universal acceptance of such 
regulation as desirable has resulted in a widespread 
demand that there be permanent uniform legislation 
embodying similar child labor standards. In order that 
a federal law may be enacted before the codes expire, 
local groups in many states are mobilizing their forces 
to secure ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment which would grant to Congress power to 
legislate on this subject. 

President Roosevelt during the election campaign 
came out strongly for a 16-year age minimum for leav- 
ing school and entering industry. Although he has 
made no definite statement with regard to the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, the Journal of Commerce 
for November 22 reports that “‘it is understood that 
President Roosevelt would like to see the adoption 
of the Amendment.” 

During the past few weeks, a large number of indi- 
viduals have declared them- 


Te remarkable stride towards the elimination 


Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Mrs. 
Charles E. Heming, Sidney Hillman, Harry Hopkins, 
Manley Hudson, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, F. Ernest 
Johnson, Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, John L. Lewis, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Grace M. Lichten, E. C. Lindeman, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Owen R. Lovejoy, Edward 
F. McGrady, Malcolm Muir, Bishop James DeWolf 
Perry, George H. Richards, Mrs. Charles Cary Rum- 
sey, Rev. John A. Ryan, Rose Schneiderman, Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Henry W. Thurston, Worth 
Tippy, Senator Robert F. Wagner, Lillian D. Wald, 
William Allen White, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, John 
W. Wood, Mary E. Woolley, and W. J. Woolston. 
So deep is the sentiment that the Amendment must 
be ratified before 1935, that resolutions for ratification 
are being brought before special sessions of the legis- 
latures in several states. Such resolutions are now pend- 
ing in Iowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and will be considered at the special session of 
the Minnesota Legislature meeting in December. 
Plans for ratification in states meeting in regular 
session in 1934 are well un- 





selves in favor of the Federal | ~““"==# 


Child Labor Amendment, 
including Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts, Governor 
Herring of Iowa, Governor 
Landon of Kansas, Governor 
Lehman of New York, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, Jane Addams, Leo 
Arnstein, Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, Senator Arthur Capper, 
Patrick H. Callahan, Mrs. 
Richard S. Childs, Karl T. 
Compton, Senator Edmund 
P. Costigan, John Dewey, 
Paul H. Douglas, Noel T. 
Dowling, Manfred W. 
Ehrich, John Lovejoy Elliott, 
A. Lincoln Filene, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Homer 
Folks, Zona Gale, Mrs. 















STATE 
poy | LEGISLATURES 


der way, including Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New York. Governor Leh- 
man of New York is heartily 
in favor of the measure and 
made it the subject of a spe- 
cial message to the Legisla- 
ture at the extraordinary 
session last summer. At that 
time, however, the measure 
was not voted upon. 

On November 24, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Com- 
mittee took the initiative in 
calling together representa- 
tives of state and local or- 
ganizations in New York in- 
terested in child labor to 
consider plans for securing 
ratification this winter. A 
steering committee was ap- 
pointed to coordinate the 
efforts of all the groups 











Howard S. Gans, Frank P. 
Graham, William Green, 


Suffer Little Children 


working for ratification in 
the Empire State. 


Courtesy, N. Y. Daily News 
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NEWSPAPERS— 
THE LAST STUMBLING BLOCK? 


CCORDING to Editor and 

Publisher for November 

18, the revised newspaper code 

contains the original clause ex- 

empting newsboys, with the fol- us. 
lowing modification: 

Provided, that persons under 14 
years of age shall not be employed 
in street sales after 7 p.m. from October 1st to March 31; 
and after 8 p.m. from April 1st to September 30. 

Relating only to night work, this fails to prevent 
children between 14 and 16 years from night selling, 
and does not touch the other three objections of the 
Committee to the unrestricted employment of children 
in newspaper sales and delivery: the employment of 
girls, the employment of very young children, and 
work in the early morning hours. 

In all the 119 approved codes, the text of which we 
have received, there is nothing that approaches the 
proposed newspaper code for laxity in regard to child 
labor 

In seeking to obtain public support for the moderate 
proposal that the minimum age for boys selling or 
delivering newspapers should be set at 14 years, with 
no night work for boys under 16, and with the employ- 
ment of girls prohibited, the National Child Labor 
Committee has met with both open opposition and 
passive obstruction. The Committee is confident, how- 
ever, that Deputy Administrator Rogers will base his 
final decision upon facts and principles unbiased by 
personal attacks such as have been launched recently 
against the Secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee by some of those who champion the newspapers’ 
position. 

A letter written by Mr. Barnum of the Syracuse Post 
Standard, for instance, accusing the National Child 
Labor Committee of misrepresenting the newsboy situ- 
ation, has been rather widely published in newspapers 
throughout the country. Mr. Dinwiddie’s reply, how- 
ever, appeared in practically no papers with the excep- 
tion of the labor press. 








WE DO OUR PART 











A dramatic illustration of the possible danger of 
omitting an age limit for newsboys under the code has 
recently appeared in the case of the Bronx Home News . 
CNew York, N. Y.}. According to the ex-carrier boys, 
a union had been organized by the carriers, who ranged 
from 16 to 25 years of age, in order to obtain increased 


‘ compensation and improved working conditions. The 


boys claim that the paper gradually weeded the union 
members and sympathizers out of the force and re- 
placed them with younger boys down to 13 years of 
age. Replacing older carriers by 13-year-old boys would 
violate neither New York State law, the modified 
President’s Re-employment Agreement under which 
the newspapers are now operating, nor the permanent 
code as submitted by the newspaper publishers. In 
fact, cases might arise in 21 states where either boys 
or girls 9 or 10 years of age could legally be used to 
replace older newspaper boys. A minimum age limit 
for newspaper boys as requested by the Committec 
would outlaw such practices. 

At this writing it is impossible to predict what will 
be the final wording of the code’s child labor clause. 
Apart from how the administration may view the ques- 
tion, some hope is to be found in the attitude of certain 
newspapers. At the annual convention of the New 
York State Circulation Managers’ Association recently 
held in Syracuse, Mr. Dowling, national circulation 
director for the Scripps-Howard press, said: “It is up 
to us to clean our own house and watch the age limit 
of our boys.” Four of the circulation managers present 
favored an age limit of 14 years; 22 favored 12 years. 
A number reported that they had been raising their 
age limit, and found that the older boys were better 
circulation builders. 

In its November 2nd issue, the South End Reporter 
CChicago), in an editorial announcing an intensive 
campaign during which the paper would be delivered 
to every home in the district, stated that it had decided 
against boy carriers for this, not only because of the 
uncertainty of a delivery system which depends on 
children and because of the injustice to the boys of 
the method of pay, but because it regards the carrie: 
boy plan as a “violation of the spirit of the recovery 
codes in their anti-child labor phases.” 

Such a view also harmonizes with the principles of 
the newly organized Newspaper Guild of New York, 
composed of newsgatherers and writers that, although 

“the freedom of the press is one of the essential founda- 
tions of human liberty,” this does not entitle the news- 
paper industry to evade “the same responsibility for 
public welfare that other industries are being called 
upon to assume.’ 

* * # 


If any one is interested in the details of the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Barnum and Mr. Dinwiddie, 
mimeographed copies of the letters will be sent upon 
request. 
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THE CODES UP TO DATE 


C OPIES of 119 codes approved by President Roose- 

velt up to November 17 have been received. Of 
these only two (the code for legitimate theatres and 
the code for the retail trades, including the retail drug 
trade) contain exemptions allowing the employment 
of children under 16 years of age under certain con- 
ditions. , 

Sixty-one codes establish 16 years as the minimum 
age for all employment. The remainder provide a 
higher age minimum (usually 18 years) for work 
which is hazardous or detrimental to health; in a few 
industries this higher age limit applies to all factory 
or manufacturing work. 

A number of the recently signed codes which pro- 
hibit hazardous occupations for minors under 18 in- 
clude a provision such as the following, quoted from 
the code of the paperboard industry: 

The Code Authority shall submit to the Administrator 
within sixty days after the effective date of this code, a list 
of such occupations. In any state an employer shall be deemed 
to have complied with this provision if he shall have on file a 
certificate or permit duly issued by the authority in such state 
empowered to issue employment or age certificates or permits 
showing that the employee is of the required age. 

The temporary code for the iron and steel industry, 
however, due to expire November 29, has been ex- 
tended, still without any provision for restricting the 
employment of minors over 16 in hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

In a number of instances, weaknesses in proposed 
codes to which the National Child Labor Committee 
has raised objection have been remedied in the codes 
as finally approved. In the approved code for the toy 
and playthings industry, for instance, the learners’ 
exemption is safeguarded to meet our requirements; 
provision is made for the elimination of home work 
after January 1, 1934; and an 18-year age minimum 
is set for hazardous work. In the code for the hotel 
industry, the clause exempting learners from the 
minimum rates of pay was eliminated. 

Among codes previously mentioned but not yet 
approved are those for the construction industry, 
canneries, and newspaper and magazine publishers. 
Developments in the newspaper code are described 
on page 2 of this issue. The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration assures us that hazardous occupations 
will be prohibited for minors under 18 years of age 
in the construction industry. 

A set of labor provisions governing beet sugar re- 
fineries has been approved, but no marketing agree- 
ment or other instrument covering beet field laborers 
has been agreed upon. 

A code for the anthracite coal industry, submitted 
for hearing on November 17, contained only a 16-year 
age minimum for employment. The National Child 
Labor Committee filed a statement pointing out that 
the accident frequency rate for the anthracite coal 


industry is 80.48 and the accident severity rate 11.32 
as compared with 13.20 and 1.59 for all industries in 
the United States (National Safety Council, 1932); 
and urged that the employment of minors under 18 
years should be prohibited in this exceedingly hazard- 
ous industry. This code has not yet been approved. 
At the rate at which codes are now being approved 
—about fifteen a week—and hearings being held—as 
many as nine in a single day—it seems not unlikely 
that all business will be under codes early in January. 


THE NEW SLAVERY 


RE servants people? This is the title and theme of 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley’s article in Scribner's 
for December, based on data obtained from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and other sources show- 
ing the exploitation of young girls and women as 
domestic servants. Unprotected by any recovery code, 
all too many of these girls are being overworked and 
underpaid on plea of the “depression.” 

As Mrs. Bromley states: ““Wages of $1 to $3 a week 
for cooking and heavy housework for large families, 
with washing and ironing, furnace tending, window 
cleaning, chauffeuring and what-not thrown in as ad- 
ditional jobs are not unusual. The ‘home’ that is given 
the girl may amount to nothing more than a cot over 
the garage—in a damp basement—or in the attic. In 
homes where there are children, the so-called ‘mother’s 
helper’ must stay with them at night and get up early 
in the morning to take care of them. As a rule the 
young worker is given no free time at all.” 

An item in the New York Times (November 23, 
1933.) states on authority of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children that girls are being 
sent into New York by employment agencies in other 
states to take domestic jobs which either do not exist 
or have been grossly misrepresented to the girls. About 
fifteen of these girls, all under 16 years of age, have 
been received at the shelter of the Brooklyn Society 
this year, some from Pennsylvania mining towns, and 
some Negro girls from the South. The Manhattan and 
Bronx societies report similar cases. 

It is reported that a code for domestic sérvants has 
been drafted by a group of welfare organizations for 
submission to the NRA. 

Oe ai, 

I HAVE always been ardently in favor of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment, and I still believe that 
it is absolutely essential to consolidate the gains which 
have been made under the Recovery Act. 

—HOon. RoBERT F. WAGNER, 
U.S. Senator from New York 


IT would be a splendid thing if the present emer- 
gency were to open the way for the enactment of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 

—REV. CHARLES K. GILBERT, 
Bishop, Diocese of New York 
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GUIDANCE AND OCCUPATIONS 


RANCES PERKINS contributes the leading article 

to the October number of Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, published by the recently 
organized National Occupational Conference. Writ- 
ing in the spirit of the New Deal, under the title of 
“Whose Responsibility?” she asks and answers the 
question, who is responsible for seeing that youth, in 
this changing age, has a Fair Deal, in terms of oppor- 
tunity for such guidance and training as are required 
for successful and happy occupational life in adult- 
hood? Miss Perkins discusses the respective—and co- 
operative—responsibilities of the school, the employer, 
the government, and the individual citizen. 

The National Occupational Conference, established 
under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation to 
serve as a clearing house of information on all matters 
relating to vocational guidance and adjustment, is 


sponsoring research along these lines, including a 
study of methods of studying occupational trends. One 
of its projects, just completed, is the preparation of a 
9,000 title bibliography of occupational information, 
classified by 550 different occupations. This will short- 
ly be published in book form, after which it will be 
kept up to date in the office files and in the columns of 
the magazine. 


CORRECTION ON COAL CODE 


HE code for the bituminous coal industry pro- 

hibits the employment of children under 16 years. 
in any capacity and the employment of minors under 
17 years underground or in hazardous occupations 
aboveground. The October issue of THE AMERICAN 
CHILD made the erroneous statement, based on the text 
published in newspapers, that the 16-year provision 
had been omitted from the final draft of the code. 


CHILD LABOR DAY —JANUARY 27-29, 1934 


HILD Labor Day will be observed as usual the 

week-end of January 27-29, 1934. This year its 
observance should be an occasion of rejoicing for the 
child labor victories gained through the industrial 
codes, tempered by the knowledge that hundreds of 
thousands of children engaged in industrialized agri- 
culture, domestic service and street trades are not 
protected by any code. 

Those interested in abolishing child labor should 
pledge themselves to the protection of these forgotten 
children as well as to the renewal of efforts to make 
permanent through state and federal legislation the 
advances which the Recovery Program has brought. 
There must be no return to child labor when the 
codes expire in 1935. 


You can help in the campaign to eliminate child 
labor once and for all from this country in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Arranging child labor talks or programs, or 
presenting child labor plays or tableaux in churches, 
church schools, clubs, or schools. 

2. Exhibiting poster and literature displays in 
libraries, club rooms, etc. 

3. Taking press stories to local newspapers. 

4, Asking groups which observe Child Labor 
Day to make a contribution to the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

The National Child Labor Committee will send, 
free of charge, material to be used in preparing for 
Child Labor Day. 


eC Tiipl Mail Your Order In Today—-———-—-—-——-—-—-—-—-——-——--—-. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, the following Child Labor Day material: 
(1 MATERIAL FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (single copies) 


(0 LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES (indicate number desired) 


(1 POSTER FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


(0 STATEMENT FOR USE IN LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


(0 SUGGESTED CHILD LABOR DAY TALK 
I wish to borrow: 


(0 CHILD LABOR EXHIBIT-2 panels of photographs (30 x 40 in.). Specify date and enclose $1.00. 
(0 LANTERN SLIDE LECTURE ON CHILD LABOR. Specify date and enclose $2.00. 


Cif unable to fill all requests for exhibit and lantern slide lecture, orders will be filled in order of application, accompanied by exact 
®date and money.) 


Name 





Address 
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Two Sections, Section II 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CHILD LABOR IN 1933 


Condensation of the Annual Report of the National Child Labor 
Committee for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1933 


CourTENAY DINWIDDIE, General Secretary 


one of unparalleled activity in the child labor 

field. In the early part of the year the gravest 
forms of child exploitation were found to be gaining 
ground as a result of the depression and, in vivid con- 
trast, during the last quarter of the year, a new and 
dramatic chapter in the history of child labor control 
was written. The initiation of the National Recovery 
Program by the drafting of industrial codes of fair 
competition presented a unique opportunity to the 
Committee to deal directly and uniformly with child 
labor throughout entire industries. The codes are mak- 
ing a reality, even though of temporary duration, of 
many of the child labor standards for which the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has long been striving. 
In the short period that has elapsed since the first code 
was approved, it is estimated that 100,000 children 
under 16 years have been removed from industry and 
released for school. It is also estimated roughly that 
through code provisions 20,000 children between 16 
and 18 years are being taken out of types of work espe- 
cially hazardous for youths of that age, such as mining, 
logging and saw-mill operations.* 


T= past fiscal year has been, from start to finish, 


Child Labor Under the Recovery Pro gram 


Throughout the summer and fall the Committee 
maintained a representative in Washington to assist 
in the intensive work necessary to insure adequate 
child labor provisions in the industrial codes and agri- 
cultural agreements adopted under the National Re- 
covery Program. In this effort the Committee worked 
closely with the Federal Children’s Bureau. No code 
was neglected that affected child labor, although major 
attention was concentrated on those industries involv- 
ing the gravest or most long-standing abuses. The work 
up to October 1 included the consideration and sub- 
mission of briefs on 45 codes and an immense amount 
of direct personal work with representatives of the 
Recovery Administration and others in a position to 
influence decisions, as well as a constant stream of 
publicity to secure public support for thorough atten- 
tion to child labor provisions. 

The first code to be proposed, that for the cotton 





* Since October 1, many codes have included an 18-year age mini- 
mum for hazardous occupations and the number of children affected 
is probably more than 50,000. 


textile industry, contained no reference to child labor. _ 
Within twenty-four hours, the National Child Labor 
Committee had sent in a vigorous protest and many 
organizations and individuals, at its request, wired 
General Johnson urging a child labor ban. The press 
responded with vigorous editorial endorsement of this 
stand and, in the end, the manufacturers incorporated 
a Clause eliminating the employment of children under 
16 years. This set the standard for other manufacturing 
codes, all of which have carried at least a 16-year age 
minimum. 

Early in the course of code drafting the National 
Child Labor Committee submitted to the Recovery 
Administration a statement of three general principles, 
which should govern child labor clauses in all codes. 
These principles were: 


I. A 16-year age minimum should be included in every 
industrial code and should apply to all types of employment 
in the industry; for industries, or specific processes in indus- 
tries, where unemployment is especially acute, or where the 
risks of employment make advisable adult workers, an 18- 
year age minimum should be specified. 


II. The employment of learners or apprentices should be 
strictly regulated as to the number permitted, wages, and 
length of apprenticeship period. 


III. Wage rates for junior workers should not be wee 
ered on an arbitrary age basis, but if such workers are bona 
fide apprentices, they should be dealt with on that footing. 


As proposed codes were made public, the National 
Child Labor Committee submitted briefs regarding 
their child labor, learners’ and industrial home work 
clauses, accompanied by figures showing the number 
of children employed and, in the case of hazardous 
industries, statistics on accident rates. 


Many of these codes have already been approved, 
and a résumé of their child labor provisions will be 
sent on request. Special mention, however, should be 
made of the Committee’s work in three industries 
whose codes are still pending. 


Sugar Beet Laborers. Attention was focussed by the 
Committee on the possibility of remedying the long- 
standing and grave exploitation of labor in the sugar 
beet fields, including child employment, through the 
proposed Sugar Stabilization Agreement. A very con- 
vincing report was presented at the hearing by a mem- 
ber of the Committee’s staff, who spent several weeks 
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in three beet field communities of Colorado this 
summer. 


At the request of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee three federal government departments secured 
supplementary data on conditions in the sugar beet 
areas. The Department of Agriculture secured com- 
prehensive information as to the scale of pay. The 
Federal Relief Administration secured evidence from 
two states that the state relief administration had sub- 
sidized sugar beet laborers heavily, and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor obtained evidence 
supporting the National Child Labor Committee's 
findings. In addition, at the request of the Committee, 
interested persons in Colorado paid the expenses of a 
beet field laborer, who appeared at the hearing on the 
SugarAgreement. This capped the climax of the 
factual data‘prestnted, with a very human and dra- 
matic appeal for justice for sugar beet laborers and 
their children. In cooperation with the Children’s 
Bureau, the Committee presented recommendations 
on labor provisions that should be included in any 
code or agreement for the sugar industry. 


The Sugar Stabilization Agreement was not ap- 
proved, and a domestic marketing agreement is under 
consideration. The Committee is continuing the fight 
for elementary justice for these long-suffering workers 
and their children. 


Canning Industry. Another stronghold of child labor 
is the canning industry. In preparation for considera- 
tion of child labor provisions in any code submitted 
for this industry, the National Child Labor Committee 
made a rapid survey of Maryland canneries during 
August and September. The canneries were then oper- 
ating under a modified form of the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement. Few children under 16 years 
were found working in the canneries; however, the 
school attendance problem was still acute because the 
children remained in the canning districts with their 
families after the city schools had opened. Housing 
conditions were very bad and wages inadequate. 

The permanent code for the canning industry has 
not yet been submitted. The National Child Labor 
Committee will stand strongly against any child labor 
concessions for this industry. 


Newspaper Code. One of the largest fields of juve- 
nile labor is the sale and delivery of newspapers and 
periodicals. It is also one of the fields where some of 
the most serious abuses of child labor are found. 

Temporary modifications in the President's Re- 
employment Agreement permit the employment of 
children in the sale and delivery of papers at any age 
and at any hour of the day or night, except during 
school hours. The same laxity is proposed by the news- 
papers for their permanent code. 

In the face of the difficulty of securing publicity 
where newspaper policies are criticized, the Commit- 


tee exerted every effort to obtain backing for a reason- 
able child labor restriction. The Secretary appeared in 
person to protest against the child labor exemption in 
these codes and submitted a brief summarizing the 
facts as to the injurious effects of unregulated street 
selling by children. A substitute clause was suggested 
which would prohibit the employment of boys under 
14 years, but would allow boys between 14 and 16 to 
sell and deliver papers between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. The 
Committee also arranged for several representative 
persons to appear at the hearing in Washington, and 
secured written protests from many organizations and 
individuals. 

Permanence. That these codes and agreements do 
not mean the complete and permanent elimination of 
child labor abuses must not be lost sight of. An attitude 
of complacent optimism that child labor has been abol- 
ished is a real source of danger. This attitude is gen- 
eral, even among well-informed people, in spite of 
the fact that many thousands of children are still un- 
protected in industrialized forms of agriculture, in 
street trades, and in domestic service. Nor do many of 
these optimists seem to realize that the advances that 
have been gained are temporary, for the period of the 
emergency only. Unless the child labor provisions of 
the codes can be made permanent through legislation, 
we are likely, when the codes expire, to see a swing of 
the pendulum in the opposite direction, and to lose 
what we have gained, the very thing that happened 
when the federal child labor laws were declared un- 
constitutional. While we should work unremittingly 
for progressive state legislation to insure the perma- 
nence of these gains, it is clear that the only complete 
safeguard is ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, followed by federal legislation. 


Federal Child Labor Amendment 


The Federal Child Labor Amendment has staged a 
comeback this year. Ratification was secured in nine 
states—Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Washington—bringing up to 15 the total number since 
the measure was passed by Congress in 1924. Resolu- 
tions for ratification were introduced in 15 other states 
but failed to pass. However, in several of these there 
is good reason to believe that the measure will be con- 
sidered more favorably at the next legislative session. 

In this year’s campaign the National Child Labor 


Committee gave personal assistance in New Jersey, | 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Texas, and New York, 
and helped through correspondence and literature in 
other states. Our services have also been requested in 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Pennsylvania where spe- 
cial sessions will soon be called. 

Although the press is divided on ratification, an 
immense amount of favorable editorial comment has 
been secured even among the southern states. The fact 
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that the codes have done temporarily the very thing 
that the Amendment aims to make possible perma- 
nently, has minimized the “bugaboo” arguments of the 
old opposition. There still remains, however, the oppo- 
sition, based on misunderstanding, of certain groups, 
particularly in the rural areas, who fear that the 
Amendment would deprive them of the services of 
their own children, and of others who claim that no 
child under 18 years could be employed. 

Substantial objection is encountered also from those 
who disbelieve in centralization of authority and who 
seek to compare the Child Labor Amendment with the 
Prohibition Amendment in terms of unenforceability, 
costliness, etc. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty which the Amend- 
ment faces this year is the belief on the part of many 
that the codes have solved the child labor problem. 
The efforts of the Committee are now centered on 
securing popular understanding of the fact that the 
codes are temporary and that the Amendment must be 
ratified by 1935 in order that the ground already 
gained may not be lost when the codes expire. Most 
helpful in the campaign has been the attitude of Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as well as that of the governors of several states, in- 
cluding Governor Lehman of New York, Governor 
Ely of Massachusetts, and Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, three great industrial states. 


State Le gislation 


The Committee was in correspondence with groups 
in the 43 states whose legislatures met in regular ses- 
sion and also in states where special sessions were 
called. It carried on direct legislative or educational 
work to raise state standards in Georgia, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

In every state the Committee worked with and 
through local agencies, and it is impossible to segre- 
gate the results of the Committee’s efforts in legisla- 
tion. While there were not as many major gains as 
hoped for, there was some real progress. Two states, 
Utah and Wisconsin, adopted a general 16-year age 
minimum for employment during school hours; seven 
States enacted minimum wage laws for women and 
minors; three states provided double compensation for 


minors injured while illegally employed, and seven 


states strengthened laws regulating hours of work. 

On the whole, however, the blighting effect of the 
depression on progress in social legislation in the states 
was still evident in the legislative season of 1933. 

A summary of state legislation enacted during 
1933 will be sent on request. 

The Committee has given its assistance also in an 
important child labor case pending in Indiana—the 
Ping Case. In this it has had the assistance of Professor 
Chamberlain and Professor Dowling of Columbia 





University. The State Supreme Court decision on this 
case, which involves fundamental points in the Indiana 
child labor law, will be rendered this fall. 


Sweatsho pl nvesti gatt ons 


In the spring of 1933 the Committee sent an agent 
into the Lehigh Valley section of Pennsylvania to in- 
vestigate child exploitation in sweatshops. Hundreds 
of 14- and 15-year-old children were found to be 
employed under intolerable conditions, and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee worker was invited to 
present her findings at a hearing before Governor 
Pinchot. Sensational and nationwide publicity was 
given to the miserable wages and working conditions 
of these children and to the “baby” strikers who had 
walked out in protest. The Governor appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry, and subsequer :ly a Commission 
to look into sweatshop conditions was authorized by 
the Legislature. The strikes were settled before the 
Recovery Program was launched and several large 
manufacturing concerns employing hundreds of chil- 
dren raised their wage scales and reduced hours. 

The Committee also sent workers to investigate 
sweatshop conditions in New York City, New Jersey, 
and elsewhere and made a compilation of sweatshop 
abuses reported in the press and by correspondents 
throughout the country. This was used by various 
writers for newspaper and magazine articles and 
later proved invaluable in substantiating suggestions 
for child labor clauses in codes for certain industries. 


Other Investi gations 


In addition to the investigations in the beet fields, 
canneries, and sweatshops, the Committee made a 
brief survey of child employment in the onion fields 
of Ohio last fall. The results of this study were pre- 
sented to the Ohio Relief Committee which ar- 
ranged a grant of $35,000 for relief purposes. 

Material was also gathered by direct study and 
through correspondence in various parts of the country 
on the increasing employment of young girls in domes- 
tic service under almost unbelievable conditions of 
exploitation. This material is being used for magazine 
articles and if, as has been suggested, a code is later 
formulated for domestic workers, it will be of great 
assistance in determining standards for young workers 
in the industry. 

The National Child Labor Committee also launched, 
in the fall of 1932, a project for a study of children 
who had left school for work to be carried out by col- 
lege students in various parts of the country. This study 
was undertaken by 20 colleges and universities of 
whom 14 have submitted their reports. The changes in 
the child labor situation since June have minimized 
the usefulness of this study, but it served to arouse an 
intelligent interest in the child labor question on the 
part of the hundred or so students who participated. 
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The follow-up study of children injured in Tennes- 
see, Illinois, and Wisconsin, conducted in 1931-32, 
was published this summer. It covered 167 children 
who had received serious permanent injuries about 
five years ago. The report sets forth how the children 
Cnow nearly adult) had fared since their injuries, how 
much compensation they received, how it was used, 
whether they had been vocationally rehabilitated, and 
how their future industrial careers and their general 
outlook on life had been affected. In Wisconsin a re- 
markably successful attempt has been made to protect 
minors who are injured in industry and the provisions 
of the Wisconsin law and its enlightened administra- 
tion have done much to prevent the grave abuses found 
in Tennessee and Illinois. 

The Department of Rehabilitation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education commented very fa- 
vorably on this report and sent copies to each of its 
state representatives. A news item on the report was 
carried by the Associated Press and it is being reviewed 
in various educational and sociological periodicals. 


The School Emer gency 


Last fall a statement dealing with the educational 
problems created by the depression was prepared by 
the National Child Labor Committee for signature by 
prominent citizens and issued nationally. Those sign- 
ing the statement included Felix Adler, Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Senator Arthur Capper, John Dewey, Wil- 


liam Green, Rev. Edward L. Israel, Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Joseph Rosier, Rev. John A. Ryan, William 
Allen White, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley. The statement 
was followed up in 17 states in which especially bad 
conditions had been reported, and groups of local citi- 
zens were asked to give attention to the situation. 


Educational Activities 


The educational activities of the Committee have 
followed closely the rapid shifts in emphasis on child 
labor problems which have developed during the year. 

The Press. Newspaper publicity started with a vig- 
orous pronouncement on the crisis in the schools which 
was carried widely both in the news and editorial col- 
umns throughout the country. This was followed by 
Child Labor Day articles stressing the need for a 
16-year age minimum, material on child exploitation 
in sweatshops, statements on the Amendment and, 
since June, on the child labor clauses in the industrial 
codes. Altogether 42 press releases were sent out by 
the Committee during the year, most of them national 
in scope, and twenty special articles were written by 
the staff. The Committee also interested professional 
journalists in writing articles on child labor. Insertions 
mentioning the work of the Child Labor Committee 
received through the clipping service totalled 1,210. 

Publications. In spite of a drastic reduction in its 
budget for publications, the Committee was able to 


publish Child Labor Facts, a general handbook of 
factual information; Where Shall They Go, a leaflet 
on the 16-year age minimum; and a revision of the 
analyses of state laws. Other needs were met by the 
use of mimeographed material. 


With the temporary elimination of child labor under 
the codes, however, practically all literature on hand 
became obsolete. This fall a series of articles giving 
live and current information on the child labor situa- 
tion under the NRA was started in THE AMERICAN 
CHILD. Anew question-and-answer leaflet on the 
Amendment, relating, the need for this measure to the 
codes, was prepared, reprints of two articles on the 
Amendment were purchased, and a photographic 
poster is in preparation. 

Child Labor Day. Following a custom of many years, 
the National Child Labor Committee promoted the 
observance of Child Labor Day in January. The in- 
creased response this year reflects the growing interest 
of the average citizen in industrial conditions. Largely 
through the cooperation of national and state organi- 
zations, 10,000 leaflets announcing Child Labor Day 
were distributed to local religious, labor and civic 


_ organizations, resulting in 1,200 requests for child 


labor publications. Forty-six periodicals and 163 news- 
papers included Child Labor Day announcements or 
special articles, and several radio talks were given. 


Conferences, Lectures, Radio. The National Child 
Labor Committee held a luncheon meeting in Detroit 
in connection with the National Conference of Social 
Work. Miss Grace Abbott, Miss Lucy Mason, and Miss 
Florence Burton were the chief speakers. Miss Jane 
Addams and Dr. Graham Taylor, who attended the 
meeting, spoke informally. 


The National Child Labor Committee has taken 
part whenever possible in national and state confer- 
ences and filled lecture dates which did not involve 
great traveling expense. In order to reach a large 
audience at a minimum cost, the Committee prepared 
a lecture illustrated by lantern slides which can be 
sent to local groups throughout the country. 


Progress in Cooperative Arrangements with Periodi- 
cal Publishing Companies. During the year arrange- 
ments similar to those entered into last year with 
Macfadden Publications have been completed with the 
Crowell and Curtis Publishing Companies and with — 
the Pictorial Review. According to this plan the four ~ 
publishing companies have drawn up standards for the 
use of children in magazine selling and the National 
Child Labor Committee is asking groups all over the 
country to report instances of violations which come 
to their attention. These are passed on to the circula- 
tion departments of the magazines concerned. 
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A copy of the Treasurer's and Auditor’s Reports 
will be sent on request. 
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